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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION has aggravated and made more acute an 
existing problem. Protection must be provided to company’s physical 
property, to employes and subscribers, and to the standard of service. ... 
Present problem is due to efforts of power engineers to furnish electric 
service at reduced cost—in some instances at the expense of safety to 
the telephone plant... . Essentials of structural coordination to eliminate 
possibility of contact; inductive coordination as a means of reducing 
noise level to a minimum. . . . Address made at plant conference in 
conjunction with annual convention of Indiana Telephone Association 


EFORE DISCUSSING the pro- 
B tective measures resulting 

from rural electrification, it 
might be well to ascertain just what 
we mean by protection and just what 
we have that needs to be protected. 
First, we must protect our physical 
property—such as the cable, open 
wire, substation and central office 
equipment—from electrical hazards; 
then we most assuredly must protect 
the subscriber from possible injury. 
We should also do everything possi- 
ble to protect our employes against 
any electrical hazard and, without a 
doubt, we must protect the standard 
of the only commodity we have for 
sale—service. 

The electrical hazard may present 
itself either as an excessive current 
flow through the telephone equip- 
ment, causing it to burn, or as a volt- 
age high enough to break down in- 
sulation of equipment or cause fatal 
shock to a person coming in contact 
with the telephone plant. Protective 


equipment then, depending on its lo- 
cation in the circuit, should either 
open the circuit and stop the exces- 
sive current flow, or should close the 
circuit to ground to shunt out the 
excessive voltage. 

Telephone service standards re- 
quire that these pieces of protective 
equipment must be adequate to per- 
form their protective duties, but not 
be so sensitive as to cause an un- 
necessary number of service inter- 
ruptions. 

An electrical hazard may also pre- 
sent itself as small induced currents 
in the voice range, causing noise; but 
since protective devices can not op- 
erate on the telephone circuit to 
guard against voice-frequency inter- 
ference and at the same time permit 
service to continue, protection from 
this interference must come from 
measures to avoid its occurence. 

In the past we have installed 
station protectors—consisting of 
grounding carbons and fuses—to 


protect the subscriber; open space 
cut-outs at open wire and cable junc- 
tions to protect the cable plant; as 
well as carbons and heat coils to pro- 
tect the central office equipment. 

We have taught our employes the 
dangers (and safety procedures 
necessary) in dealing with high-volt- 
age circuits; and have kept our plant 
well balanced, free from _ trees, 
grounds, crosses and other physical 
plant troubles to protect our service. 
All these measures are absolutely es- 
sential, and rural electrification 
makes it necessary to continue these 
practices with more diligence than 
ever before. However, the best 
method of protection is to so con- 
struct the telephone and power plant 
that the electrical hazards do not 
exist. 

There is nothing particularly new 
or additional that is necessary in 
connection with rural electrification; 
it is just a baby elephant growing 
up, still having a trunk, tail and the 








same shaped body. However, because 
it is growing up and developing a 
couple of tusks, rural electrification 
has caused us some real problems and 
sleepless nights, insofar as structural 
coordination and the increased induc- 
tive influence is concerned. It is due 
primarily to the efforts of power 
engineers to reduce insofar as prac- 
ticable the cost of rural electric lines 
and equipment. 

Therefore, the big problem of pro- 
tection due to rural electrification 
seems to simmer down to strict en- 
forcement of past protection prac- 
tices, as set forth in the code with 
which we are all familiar; to struc- 
tural coordination in the building of 
rural power and telephone lines, and 
to inductive coordination in an at- 
tempt to reduce the noise level to a 
minimum. 


Essentials of Proper 
Structural Coordination 


Concisely, let us consider, what are 
a few of the essentials of proper 
structural coordination, necessary in 
order to minimize the possibility of 
contacts between power and tele- 
phone circuits: 

(1) We must secure efficient par- 
allel separation so that if a power 
line fails, the power conductors can- 
not come in contact with the tele- 
phone conductors; that is, the hori- 
zontal separation between lines 
should be at least equal to the height 
of the power poles above the ground 
level. 

(2) We must guard against over- 
builds and joint construction, partic- 
ularly between open-wire telephone 
circuits and power circuits with volt- 
age over 2,900 to ground. 

(3) We must avoid as many cross- 
ings between power and telephone 
lines as economically possible; and 
where crossings are necessary, be 
sure that the power line is in the 
upper position. 

(4) Where crossings are unavoid- 
able, we must secure such clearances, 
insulation and strength of power line 
crossing structures as recommended 
by the National Electrical Safety 
Code. A few of these requirements 
are: 

(a) Six-foot vertical clearance 
from telephone conductors to pri- 
mary voltage power conductors. 
(Four feet to the neutral wire.) 

(b) Two-foot vertical clearance 
to secondary service drop conduc- 
tors and four feet to bare sec- 
ondary conductors. 

(c) On 6,900-volt power circuits 
to ground, the insulators shall 
have a dry flash-over of 65,000 
volts to metal pins. 


(d) Avoid improper taps or 
splices in the power wires at cross- 
ing spans. 

(e) Avoid trees in the crossing 
spans. 

(f) Use double arms and dead- 
end fixed attachments for power 
conductors at crossings. 

(g) Place crossing supports so 
that they will not be hit by vehi- 
cles. 

(h) Use grade A construction 
at primary crossings over major 
telephone lines (grade B construc- 
tion for less than two telephone 
circuits). This requires additional 
pole strength and proper guying at 
the crossing since grade A con- 
struction is not used throughout 
the usual rural power line. 

In this connection the code spe- 
cifies that for the heavy-loading area 
(in which we are located) an ice 
loading of %-inch radius and a wind 
load of eight pounds per square foot 
shall be assumed. The code further 
states that the transverse strength 
(strength to resist side force on the 
line) should be sufficient to provide 
a factor of safety of three for this 
load on new poles and two for guys. 

The longitudinal strength (strength 
to resist pull along the line) should 
be sufficient to hold the load just re- 
ferred to if the line fails on either 
side of the crossing, if the grade of 
construction of the line throughout 
is less than that required at the 
crossing. Dead-ends should be guyed 
with a factor of safety of two where 
they are concerned with crossings. 

Due to the great difference in 
characteristics of lines built of high- 
strength conductors with long spans, 
as now being used on power lines, 
from that of conductors with which 
we are more accustomed, the 
strength calculations for crossing 
supports may at first surprise us. 
For example, an ordinary crossing 
of conductors which each have a 
transverse wind load of .85 pound 
per foot at a tension of 1,600 pounds, 
under heavy loading, would require 
class 4 poles for two wires with a 
300-foot span at a straight crossing 
over a major communication line. 

If the crossing occurs where the 
two wires branch from a four-wire 
feeder, the two-wire dead-end would 
need to be two of the commonly-used 
7,000-pound guys with a lead-height 
ratio of at least 6 to 10. The cross- 
ing support carrying the junction of 
the branch and main line would also 
need to be guyed each way along the 
main line with two 7,000-pound, 6/10 
guys if the main line is not grade A 
throughout. 

At the other crossing support in 


this case, or at both crossing poles in 
the previous case, a 7,000-pound, 6/10 
guy should be placed away from the 
crossing, and transverse guys placed 
if the poles are not of sufficient size 
for the span length involved. Longer 
lead guys and a single guy of greater 
strength than those mentioned are of 
course desirable but, in order to sim- 
plify material, are not generally used 
in rural electrification. 


Reducing Noise Level 
As Low as Possible 


Now let us see what can be done 
in the matter of inductive coordina- 
tion in order to reduce the noise level 
as low as possible: 

(1) Hold the extent of the power 
parallel to a minimum by cooperation 
with power people in route selection. 
The possibilities of this particular 
item, however, is rather poor in rural 
electrification, for the power lines 
must reach the same subscribers as 
the telephone lines—unless one line 
or the other can be built on a private 
right-of-way. 

(2) Where parallels are necessary, 
break them up by planning the main 
feeder telephone and power lines on 
separate routes, branching to the 
power customers along the telephone 
main feeder routes. 

This is of particular importance 
with the multi-grounded neutral 
power systems used generally for 
rural electrification, since the cur- 
rent in the power wires is much more 
effective in producing noise than the 
voltage. The neutral or ground wire 
tends to shunt the electrostatic field 
from the telephone wires, whereas 
the magnetic field caused by the cur- 
rent in the phase wire is not coun- 
ter-balanced by the current in the 
ground wire as a considerable por- 
tion of the current returns through 
the ground. This ground return may 
amount to as much as 50 or 60 per 
cent of total current returning 
through the neutral system. 

(3) Secure as great a separation 
as possible, for the inductive influ- 
ence varies almost inversely with the 
square of. the separation; that is, 
twice the separation will cause only 
one-fourth the noise. 

(4) Secure good wave shape for 
both the currents and voltages in the 
power circuits. Some of the most 
serious offenders which produce har- 
monics in the voice range, thus caus- 
ing poor wave shape are: Rotary 
machinery, particularly converters 
and power-factor correction condens- 
ers; fixed power-factor correction 
condensers; mercury-arc rectifiers 
and transformer magnetizing and 
line-charging currents. These are 
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more noticeable when the trans- 
former is over-saturated. 

In some cases these offenders may 
be located on other parts of the sys- 
tem at great distances from where 
we may be experiencing noise. Poor 
wave shape can usually be corrected 
by properly-designed filters. Good 
wave shape can only be secured by 
constant and continuous effort to 
convince the power company that 
this is essential if we are to continue 
to give good service. 

5) Secure and maintain excellent 
balance of our telephone circuits. 
This means there must be no bad 
joints, no crossed pairs in cables, no 


low insulation, no trees in wires. 
There must be high impedance ring- 
ers with split condenser circuit 
where grounded ringing is used, 


elimination of ground return cir- 
cuits, proper transposition balance 
to power circuits and perfectly-bal- 
anced central office line and cord cir- 
In other words, there must be 
a properly-designed and an exceed- 
ingly well-maintained rural plant. 

In regard to transposition balance 
to rural power lines, considerable 
difficulty may be encountered at 
times, due to the numerous load and 
exposure irregularities such as trans- 
formers, branches, variable separa- 
tion and changes in the number of 
phase wires. However, in most cases 
a spacing of transposition balance 
points of approximately one mile 
usually is satisfactory. 

Thus the real problem of protec- 
tion involved in the rural electrifica- 
tion program is not primarily one of 
adding more and better protectors 
at the subscriber stations, central of- 
fices or cable terminals, but one of 
combatting such problems as _ fol- 
lows: 


cuits. 


(1) Efforts of power engineers to 
give adequate extensive rural power 
service at a reasonable cost, in some 
cases at the expense of the safety 
to the telephone plant—such as in- 
sufficient strength and clearance— 
and the inclination of power engi- 
neers to follow the lines of least re- 
sistance in taking right-of-way 
which the telephone companies have 
kept clear for years instead of right- 
of-way with numerous trees on oppo- 
site sides of the highways. 

(2) Past building policies of tele- 
phone companies in jumping from 
one side of the road to another to 
escape trees and other obstacles, thus 
nviting power overbuilds. This is 
still being done in some cases and no 
doubt will lead to grief in the future. 

(3) Telephone li nes occupying 
oth sides of the road, leaving no 
pace for power construction. 
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(4) The laxity on the part of the 
telephone engineers, in the past, in 
insisting on proper wave shape— 
even though it did not seriously af- 
fect the telephone plant at that time. 
With the widespread rural program, 
some of the poor wave shapes we 
have let exist in the past are now 
causing us untold trouble. 

It must be remembered that pro- 
tection against the growing elephant 
must come during its growing (or 
building) stage, as it is next to im- 
possible to train such an animal after 
it is full grown. Therefore, it be- 
hooves every telephone employe not 
only to be an active, unrelenting 
salesman—selling the power people 
on the type power construction re- 


quired before construction is started 

—but also to design, construct and 

maintain our own plant so as to ade- 

quately protect our subscribers, em- 

ployes, physical plant and service. 
vy 


Telephone Brings Funeral 
Services to Invalid Widow 


The telephone has added another 
laurel to its wreath of service. When 
Frank M. Wheelan, 86-year-old retired 
building contractor in Los Angeles, Cal., 
died recently, his invalid widow was 
unable to attend the funeral services 
at the chapel. Through an ingenious 
telephone hook-up Mrs. Wheelan was 
able to hear the services while sitting 
up in bed in her Los Angeles home. 
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By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


T WAS a long, beautiful streamlined train—the Abraham Lincoln. 
About lunch-time, I started to the dining car to meet a friend 
with whom I had a dinner appointment. In the car just ahead of 
the diner there were no passengers. As I reached this empty car a 
colored attendant was entering the opposite door, sounding his 
dinner chimes which he kept chiming the full length of the empty 
car without looking to the right or the left as he walked. He was 
spic and span in his fresh, white uniform and had learned to operate 
his chimes befitting one dignified by a position on such a beautiful 
train. But I could not help thinking what a matter of form his 
duty must have become that he should ring his chimes to empty 
seats. 

When service becomes merely a matter of form it is indeed empty 
of that which appeals and attracts. Some writer has said: “Of 
what use are forms, seeing at times they are empty? Of the same 
use as barrels which, at times, are empty too.” 

In our work as telephone instructors, we should endeavor to im- 
press our students that the forms and phrases we teach them are 
but symbols and no matter how correctly students learn to speak 
them, they are as useless as empty barrels until filled with meaning 
or purpose. 

Mary Jones, down at the Hocum exchange, with no training in 
standard practices, often renders a finer, more real service to her 
public than does Hetty Stone at Crystal City exchange who knows 
her instruction books from cover to cover and also the supplements. 
Mary has put herself and the company she represents into her voice, 
while Hetty often depends only on her standard phrases to carry her 
message to her public. 

In a recent issue of TELEPHONY a question was asked: “Would a 
small town operator be capable of filling a city position without 
further training?” And the answer was “No” which is correct. 
But that small town operator would have more to offer her city 
public when she had completed her city training than the city oper- 
ator would have to offer the small town public (nine times out of 
ten) with all her standard training. What would the small town 
operator have that the city operator might lack? Understanding 
and sympathy through close association with her once small-town 
public. This would aid her in not allowing her phrases to become 
empty form. 

MorRAL: When more is meant than meets the ear, it is a symbol 
only—an empty barrel. Beware of empty-barrel training, Super- 
visors! 
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Apply Scientific Attitude 
To Public Relations Problem 


By GEORGE V. GOULD 


Consulting Management Engineer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOUR SUBSCRIBER’S COMPLAINT is more important 
than the manner in which it is presented, and it should 
be met with patience, sympathy, understanding and 
sometimes strategy. A complaint may bring to light a 
weak link in service. Keep emotions in check in order 
to think clearly and to handle the problem intelligently 


HAT can be done with the 

angry subscriber who comes 

into the _ telephone office 
storming with indignation over a 
case of poor service or unfair treat- 
ment and is unwilling to listen to 
reason? What is the proper way to 
receive such a complaint? 

Every once in a while—in the ex- 
perience of most telephone managers 
a subscriber comes into the office 
or calls over the telephone while in 
a highly emotional state and ex- 
presses himself without restraint re- 
garding some infraction in service. 
It is well to remember, first of all, 
that if no one ever complained about 
poor service or unfair treatment by 
a company’s employes, the annoy- 
ances would continue without the 
company being given an opportunity 
to remedy the situation. 

To complain to the proper person 
is a subscriber’s duty as well as his 
privilege. It is human to tolerate 
annoyances until they reach the point 
of exasperation. Therefore, every 
effort should be made by the tele- 
phone manager to overlook and dis- 
regard the manner in which a com- 
plaint is made. 

Listen patiently to the subscriber’s 
story. Do not interrupt unless to 
ask a brief question now and then 
that will aid in bringing about an 
understanding of the difficulty. Your 
patience, sympathy and understand- 
ing will help restore the emotional 
balance of the complaining sub- 
scriber. 

Assume the attitude of a disin- 
terested listener, heedless of any in- 
sult or unkind remark that may be 
made, striving earnestly to get at 
the root of the difficulty. Keep your 
own emotions well in check and think 
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To complain to the proper 
person is a subscriber's duty 
as well as his or her privilege, 


| | and there may be justice to 


the complaint. Keep your own 
emotions well in check and 
| think and speak of the busi- 
| ness at hand, and nothing else. 


and speak of the business at hand, 
and nothing else. 

Forget, for the time being, your 
routines and restrictions. Try to ap- 
preciate the situation from the other 
person’s point of view. The com- 
plaining subscriber may not be en- 
tirely wrong; there may be justice 
to his complaint. 

As a scientist patiently and dili- 
gently seeks facts, maintain a scien- 
tific attitude in dealing with an irri- 
tated subscriber. Try with all your 
mental insight and understanding to 
learn the precise nature of the inci- 
dent of which he complains. 

Do not allow yourself to be in- 
fluenced by any personal remarks he 
has made. Get directly at the heart 
of the trouble, resolve to learn the 
full truth, so that you may quickly 
and intelligently act upon it. 


Supposing a scientist were to be- 
come greatly vexed with the appara- 
tus he was using and fly into a pas- 
sion. His mind would become 
clogged, he would be unable to rea- 
son soundly and, as a result, he could 
no longer carry on his work effec- 
tively. It is equally absurd for a rep- 
resentative of a telephone company 
to become enraged because a cus- 
tomer is resentful and angry. 

Thus strive constantly to maintain 
a scientific attitude in attempting to 
solve public relations problems, so 
your thinking will not be disturbed 
by your emotional reactions. Show 
an attitude of fair-mindedness, avoid 
even the slightest indication of an- 
noyance, irritation or disbelief in the 
story of the complaining customer. 

A true story is told of a telephone 
manager in central Indiana who used 
a bit of strategy to prevent a public 
indignation meeting between tele- 
phone company officials and subscrib- 
ers from becoming a hot, free-for-all 
turbulent session over alleged poor 
service and a proposed rate increase. 

The meeting was to convene in 
the assembly room of the county 
courthouse and the officials of the 
company were on hand as the sub- 
scribers and interested citizens took 
their seats. Some were seething with 
eagerness to express their views— 
especially a local dentist. 

An antagonistic individual, this 
man was well known to the local man- 
ager of the telephone company as 
one of those unconscionable objectors 
who is opposed to everything and 
anything that may be proposed by 
any telephone company. A _ promi- 
nent dentist of this community, he 
carried some influence with his ver- 
bosity. The local manager, knowing 
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the doctor’s inclinations quite well, 
wes worried for fear the attitude of 
the doctor would disrupt an other- 
wise orderly meeting. 


\s the hearing got under way, the 
local manager slipped away to his 
oftice to consult with a friend of his, 
an official of a neighboring company, 
who though not participating in the 
meeting, was waiting there to learn 
the outcome. 

fhe local manager pictured the 
predicament to his friend and the dif- 
ficulty which might ensue if the den- 
tist once got the floor at the meeting. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to his 
friend. “I’ll get your man out of 
there,” he said. 

“How can you do it?” 
manager. 

“Well, you call the courthouse by 
telephone, get someone to page the 
doctor, and tell him there is a pa- 
tient waiting in his office for some 
dental work to be done. I’ll hurry to 
his office and wait there until he 
said the visiting telephone 


asked the 


comes,” 
man. 

“All right,” said the manager, and 
as he was making the call for the doc- 
tor, his friend rushed over to the 
dentist’s office, sat down in the 
waiting room, and proceeded to read 
a magazine while he waited. 

Pretty soon in rushed the dentist, 
not wanting to neglect his work. 
The patient told the dentist that he 
desired to have his teeth cleaned and 
checked over; and the unsuspecting 
dentist started on the work. 

“T was sorry to interrupt you, doc- 
tor, and call you away from a meet- 
ing; but I was in town and really 
wanted to have you do some work on 
my teeth for me,” said the patient. 

“Oh, that is all right,” replied the 
doctor, “I was over to a telephone 
meeting, and I intended to tell them 
something.” 

“Well, I am sorry, doctor. But I 
do need this work done. By the way, 
what is this meeting all about?” in- 
quired the patient. 

As the patient sat in the chair and 
the doctor was busily brushing away, 
the meeting at the courthouse pro- 
ceeded without interruption. And 
the doctor poured out his personal 
views concerning the telephone com- 
pany and his grievances to his sym- 
pathetic customer. 

When the meeting was over, and 
the officials had all gathered again at 
the telephone office, they asked the 
local manager why the dentist had so 
suddenly left the meeting and had not 
returned. Then the local telephone 
manager told the whole story of 
what had taken place, and all ex- 
pressed a feeling of relief that an 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 

Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, November 17-18. 

Alabama Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 

Florida Telephone Association, 
Hotel Marion, Ocala, December 
5 and 6. 











acute public relations situation had 
been averted. 

The plan worked well for, although 
the trouble-maker was kept away 
from the meeting, he was given an 
opportunity to unburden his mind to 
an interested listener. 

This is just one of many ways in 
which science and common sense 
can be applied to public relations 
problems. Great care must be exer- 
cised, however, not to let a trouble- 
some subscriber know that strategy 
is being applied to his particular 
case. 

A simple analysis of the scientific 
attitude, as applied to public rela- 
tions, is the search for the acknowl- 
edged truths and laws that motivate 
human nature; especially as demon- 
strated by induction, experiment or 
observation. 

Anger, hatred and fear are de- 
stroyers of personality. Each indi- 
vidual believes himself to be the most 
important; that is as it should be. 
Those using science in their relations 
with the public readily recognize this 
most essential factor. 

In handling those intricate prob- 
lems of our relations of the public 
and employe alike, the truth is 
nothing to fight about. If it is true 
there is no need for a fight; and if 
it is doubtful, the procedure should 
be rigorous investigation. 

You and I know that we can not be 
intolerant of those who voice a com- 
plaint. They may be compelled to 
tolerate us; and by their action may 
render ourselves and our company a 
real service. 

7, ¥ 
Letter Prefixes to Be 


Dropped from Stations 
Following modern dialing methods 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. announces that the November 
directory will be the last one carrying 
letter prefixes on stations connected 


with the Lincoln exchange. The advan- 
tages resulting will be to eliminate the 
cost of expensive dial cards and render 
more efficient station-to-station calls in 
long distance operation. 

Replacement will be gradual in order 
to give business men an opportunity to 
exhaust their present stationery sup- 
plies. The corresponding numerical 
prefixes now on the dials will be used 
instead of the letters B, F, L and M. 

Release of the November directory 
will be the signal for a cutover that 
will place all of the 475 rural stations 
on dial instead of manual operation. 
Rural lines will carry figure prefixes 
to match exchanges to which lines are 
attached. The letter prefix has never 
borne any relation to the mechanics of 
switching operations. An advertising 
campaign to acquaint subscribers with 
the change is being staged. 

. 
Ohio District Meeting 


Held at Eaton November 2 


The third and last of its fall dis- 
trict meetings, held by the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association at Eaton 
November 2, was attended by a large 
number of telephone men. E. G. Mor- 
gan, general manager of the Ohio 
United Telephone Co. of Eaton, and 
other officials of the company, were 
hosts on this occasion. 

The meeting was held at the Eaton 
Country Club and among the principal 
speakers were Gustav Hirsch, Colum- 
bus, former president of the associa- 
tion, Warren Safford, vice-president of 
the association and president of the 
Troy Telephone Co., and Lieutenant- 
Governor Paul P. Yoder, of Eaton. 


vy 
Pomona, Calif., District 
Breaks Its Telephone Record 


The new telephone directory of the 
Pomona, Calif., exchange district of 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., was 
issued recently showing a total of 9,613 
telephones, the greatest number of sub- 
scribers ever had in this district. The 
net gain over May 1 is 100 new sub- 
scribers and the highest pre-depression 
peak was 9,212 telephones. 

The Pomona district includes the 
cities of Pomona, Chino, Claremont, La 
Verne and San Dimas and has a popu- 
lation in excess of 40,000 in the center 
of the navel orange belt of Southern 
California. 

Thirteen thousand copies of the 48- 
page directory have been printed. Be- 
sides containing the usual emergency 
calls, toll rate information for long dis- 
tance calls and other informative ma- 
terial the book adds several new ships 
in its ship-to-shore listings which ser- 
vice enables subscribers to talk to ships 
at sea. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


ELL, the elections have come 

\ \ and gone. The victors are 

still counting gains and the 
losers are still explaining. But the 
fundamental issues which plague 
Washington are still hanging 
around, just as annoyingly as they 
were before November 8. 

The elections merely settled the 
question of who shall sit in the 
Halls of Congress next session. 
What, if anything, will be done 
about the wage-hour-law, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the 
Treasury deficit, agriculture, re- 
armament, and a host of other 
questions must wait until the school 
bell rings on Capitol Hill next Jan- 
uary. 

Of one thing you may be reason- 
ably certain: the bell won’t ring 
ahead of time. There are rumors 
afloat already that President Roose- 
velt may call a special session of 
the old Congress in an attempt to 
get some things through before the 
new and presumably less amenable 
Congress comes on the job. 

There might be some sense to 
that if President Roosevelt had 
anything particular on his mind 
which he wanted to put over. But 
he hasn’t. The New Deal is in a 
defensive position right now. Its 
task is to hold on to what it has 
already obtained and to fight at- 
tempted amendments, for example, 
to the National Labor Relations 
Act. Obviously, there would be no 
point in calling a special session 
under such circumstances. 


F COURSE, President Roose- 

velt still has several things 
he would like to see done before he 
quits the White House, such as the 
enactment of a regional planning 
(seven TVA) bill and the ratifica- 
tion of a St. Lawrence seaway 
treaty. But the regional planning 
bill couldn’t possibly be put through 
the old Congress in two months and 
the St. Lawrence treaty is still 
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hopelessly snarled at Ottawa, so 
there is nothing to do but wait. 

Any progress the lame duck Con- 
gress might make in a special ses- 
sion with necessary legislative work 
(such as a tax bill) would be wasted 
effort because the new Congress 
would do it all over again anyway. 
So just relax, now that the elections 
are over, until after the holidays. 
Congress won’t bother you before 
then. 


BELL MAN, who reads this 

department occasionally and 
whom we shall call just J. T. C., 
writes to make the following re- 
quest: 

“T’ve been reading a great deal in 
your department and in other peri- 
odicals, and in the newspapers, 
about this scrapping in the FCC. 
But I have never been able to figure 
out what the real trouble is. Is it 
a case of New Dealers against the 
anti-New Dealers? Is it Left versus 
Right? Or is there some deep differ- 





A Long Time “Telephony” 


Subscriber Retires 

“After more than 41 years of active 
service in the telephone business I re- 
tired October 31,” writes E. J. Calen- 
dine, recently local manager at Huron, 
S. D., for the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. “During most of that time I have 
been a subscriber to TELEPHONY. I 
have always found interest in its pages 
of well-written, enlightening and edu- 
cational subjects dealing with all 
phases of the telephone business. 

“IT have seen TELEPHONY grow 
from a pamphlet to a 48-page maga- 
zine of national importance. It has 
been a guiding light and my star of 
hope. I shall miss it. 

“To the editor and publishers, I ex- 
tend my sincere best wishes for con- 
tinued growth and success for TE- 
LEPHONY.” 





ence of policy? What’s all the shoot- 
ing about, anyway?” 

Well, that’s a fair question, J. T. 
C. And because this writer has 
had several other inquiries along 
the same general line, it may be 
that there are a number of other 
readers of TELEPHONY who are 
puzzled about the same thing. It is 
easy to understand why you should 
get confused, J. T. C., because there 
are both currents and undercur- 
rents within the FCC. These result 
in occasional two- and three-way 
splits which on the surface seem 
as hard to explain as some of the 
football game upsets that happen 
every Saturday. 

Maybe your correspondent can 
make it a little clearer by attempt- 
ing a re-examination of the funda- 
mental, underlying causes of the 
disturbance. Very generally speak- 
ing, the FCC differences are of two 
distinct orders: (1) Differences 
over regulatory policies which are 
mostly confined to the commission- 
ers themselves; (2) differences over 
administration of commission af- 
fairs which embrace not only the 
commission but also the staff and 
incidental political connections that 
run in both directions—Congress 
and the White House. 

Now as far as regulatory poli- 
cies are concerned—our first gen- 
eral classification for FCC trou- 
bles — the commission is pretty 
evenly divided between the con- 
servatives and the progressives. 
Let’s call them the Right and Left 
wings. The Right wing wants to 
impose a minimum amount of gov- 
ernment control over the communi- 
cations industries regulated by the 
FCC. The Left wing is generally in 
favor of more and further restric- 
tions for radio broadcasts and tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. 

The commissioners might not like 
it if we named names right here, 
so as to catalogue them according 
to Left or Right. But if you have 
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ELECTIONS THIS WEEK merely settle question of membership 
in Congress . . . Congress will not convene before January... 
Examination of the basic reasons for friction within the FCC... 
The next objective of Chairman McNinch seems to be removal 
of Chief Examiner Arnold whose Civil Service status is stumbling 
block to his dismissal . .. Some pros and cons of Civil Service 


followed commission opinions (in- 
cluding dissenting opinions) in ma- 
jor cases, you can probably supply 
the names yourself. Suffice it to say 
that there are two members of the 
FCC who are generally found on 
the Right side; two on the Left; 
two with diverse tendencies to 
wobbling from center to right 
and from center to left, respectively ; 
and one who has always been pretty 
nearly dead center. This is a fairly 
fine balance, you will agree. 

Now for our second general clas- 
sification of FCC troubles—the dif- 
ferences over administrative poli- 
cies: The line-up is entirely differ- 
ent. A certain member of the Left 
wing resents what he thinks is 
Chairman MecNinch’s effort to throt- 
tle the independence of the individ- 
ual commissioners. He resented 
what he thought was a similar at- 
titude on the part of McNinch’s 
predecessor—the late Anning Prall. 

A certain member of the Right 
wing feels the same way on this 
point, and so we see a coalition of 
Lefts and Rights united in opposi- 
tion to Chairman McNinch’s efforts 
to purge the FCC staff so as to make 
it 100 per cent amenable to admin- 
istrative discipline. In other words, 
the line-up on this front is more in 
the order of New Deal versus Any- 
thing-less-than-New Deal. 

So far Chairman McNinch has 
been able to scrape up a bare but 
undependable working majority for 
his purge program. It may hold up 
and it may not. (How was that, J. 
Zz. C.7) 


PEAKING of the purge, Chair- 
man MeNinch is still beating 
the devils around the bush over at 
the FCC. At this writing the con- 
test is: McNinch 1, Devils 0; but 
there may be some more scoring for 
both sides pretty soon. The latest 
objective of Chairman McNinch 
Seems to be the removal of Chief 
Examiner Davis G. Arnold, whose 
resignation is reported to have been 
demanded by the chairman. 
Now Chief Examiner Arnold is in 
a somewhat different position than 
former General Counsel Gary, 
whose summary ouster constituted 
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the first victory for the McNinch 
purge. Examiner Arnold is a Civil 
Service employe of 17 years’ stand- 
ing. If he attempts to remove Mr. 
Arnold without hearing of specific 
charges, the chairman is liable to 
run into some pretty stiff opposi- 
tion, generated from the great bulk 
of Washington officeholders whose 
own security is tied up with the 
alleged protection of the Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Under present Civil Service reg- 
ulations, a Federal employe, once 
permanently appointed under the 
Civil Service regulations, may not 
be dismissed except for cause. Upon 
request, the “‘cause” may be filed in 
the form of charges with the Civil 
Service Commission by the depart- 
ment chief who wants to do the 
firing. 

Usually the matter rests there. 
The Civil Service Commission does 
have some sort of machinery for 
hearings, if the dismissed employe 
makes demands for proof of charges 
against him. But dismissal from 
the Civil Service is such a grave 
thing in Washington that hereto- 
fore it has been rarely attempted 
except in clean-cut cases where the 
employe himself knows all too well 
that his superiors really have the 
goods on him. These usually are 
cases such as involve absence from 
duty, misconduct in office, drunken- 
ness and so forth. 

There is no question of any such 
complaints against Mr. Arnold, who 
is generally known as a steady, con- 
scientious civil servant. Of course, 
it should be hastily added that 
there are no charges at all so far 
against Mr. Arnold. But if Chair- 
man McNinch has demanded a res- 
ignation of Chief Examiner Arnold, 
that is presumably a preliminary 
step to an attempted dismissal, not- 
withstanding the Civil Service status 
of the chief examiner. 

Since everyone in Washington 
who has followed FCC affairs knows 
perfectly that the chairman’s dif- 
ferences with Mr. Arnold are over 
policy and administration, rather 
than any personal shortcomings— 
and that he wants him out of the 
way as part of his program to 


rebuild the FCC personnel along 
lines which he considers 100 per 
cent amenable to discipline—there 
may result quite a row if Mr. Ar- 
nold decides to make a fight of it. 

Of course, Examiner Arnold may 
decide that such a battle is not 
worth the bother and give in. In 
any event, his personal integrity 
and competence are not in issue. 
Chairman McNinch himself would 
be the first to admit this. 


OR OUTSIDERS, the situation 

is interesting, chiefly because it 
may result in a precedent which 
will contribute to a change in the 
character of the Civil Service. It 
is easy enough to understand Chair- 
man MeNinch’s position. He was 
sent to the FCC to eliminate fric- 
tion. Obviously the quickest way to 
do that was to decide upon a defi- 
nite course of administrative pol- 
icy and thereafter fire anybody who 
disagreed or refused to get in line. 

Gary, Arnold, and a few others 
apparently refused to get in line; 
and, behold, McNinch finds himself 
up against the protection of Civil 
Service, which heretofore has been 
pretty stout. But if the chairman 
breaks through that protection and 
leaves civil servants at the mercy 
of superior displeasure, based solely 
on grounds of administrative pol- 
icy, he has opened a breach through 
which future abuses may pour, with 
the result that the protection of 
Civil Service will turn out to mean 
very little. 

In plainer words, if a politically- 
appointed Federal boss can fire a 
Civil Service employe because he 
doesn’t like his administrative poli- 
cies, it isn’t a very far jump from 
that to the situation where a Fed- 
eral boss can fire a Civil Service 
employe because he doesn’t like the 
latter’s politics. And when you ar- 
rive at that point, you might just 
as well throw your Civil Service 
Commission into the ash can. You 
are back to the spoils system to cor- 
rect which the Civil Service was 
created. 

The spoils system has always char- 
acterized the Federal service to some 
extent. In the days of Andrew 
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Jackson (‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils’) it approached a national 
problem. Every time a new admin- 
istration came into office, Washing- 
ton officialdom was stripped as clean 
as a hound’s tooth to make vacant 
jobs for the new victorious crowd. 

Obviously an efficient Civil Serv- 
ice was impractical under such de- 
moralizing conditions. Federal em- 
ployes never even bothered to learn 
their duties, let alone doing them 
well. They knew that they would 
only be in office for so many years, 
and the principal idea was to make 
all they could while the making was 
good. 

The idea of an independent Civil 
Service began to make headway 
in Washington even before the Civil 
War. It took a lot of courage and 
unselfish statesmanship to estab- 
lish it in its present state of pres- 
tige. Probably the bulk of the credit 
belongs to the late President Gro- 
ver Cleveland, who made the Civil 
Service his ideal against the oppo- 
sition of many of his closest politi- 
cal followers. 

Our Civil Service isn’t perfect. 
There have always been loops and 
gaps in it. Our diplomatic service 
and some of the Post Office depart- 
ment have never come under it. And 
there are sound reasons for a num- 
ber of exemptions from Civil Service 
status. 

Pressed to the other extreme, a 
too-independent, too-powerful Civil 
Service can burden the Federal gov- 
ernment with barnacles. Cross- 
grained old codgers, secure in the 
knowledge that nobody can fire them 


as long as they stay reasonably 
sober and show up at the office, 
have been known to resist all 


change and to fight all new ideas and 
progress in government adminis- 
tration—just on general principles. 

It is a serious problem, either 
way you look at it, and Chairman 
McNinch is taking a critical step 
when he undertakes to challenge 
the system, either in the case of 
Arnold or in the case of any other 
Civil Service employe against whom 
there are no charges of personal 
misconduct in office. He may find 
that he is opening Pandora’s box of 
more troubles than the FCC has yet 
known, and that’s saying a great 
deal. 

As nearly as this correspondent 
can understand, Chairman McNinch 
rationalizes his position in this 
manner: All FCC employes whose 
duties are “policy making” should 
be in complete agreement with the 
general objectives of the adminis- 
tration in office. 
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Call this a “yes man” argument if 
you want to be cynical; but as 
Chairman McNinch would point out, 
the administration has to take the 
blame or responsibility for the re- 
sults of Federal policy. So it is 
only fair that it should insist upon 
100 per cent loyalty from subordi- 
nates whose duty it is to carry out 
such policy, whether it is through 


the FCC or any other Federal 
agency. 

Yet at the same time Chairman 
McNinch agrees that the FCC 


should be and remain an indepen- 
dent regulatory commission. Now, 
since the FCC is responsible for 
making its own policies with respect 
to the regulation of our national 
communications service, and since 
the appointive posts in the FCC are 
supposed to be filled by the commis- 
sion itself, or at least a majority of 
it, there are loose ends. Chairman 
McNinch has apparently reconciled 
the situation in his own mind, but 
this writer simply can’t make it all 
come out even. 

So far as the efficiency of the 
Civil Service is concerned, it might 
be a good idea if the administra- 
tion would tighten up on the intake 
end of it, as well as worrying about 
how to get rid of the barnacles. 
How in the world can we ever ex- 
pect to have a 100 per cent efficient 
Civil Service comparable to that of 
Great Britain and France (where 
almost any job in the government 
constitutes an enviable career) 
when every so often the President, 
by executive order, blankets another 
mob of political appointees to one 
of its “emergency” bureaus under 
the Civil Service Commission, there 
to remain and draw pay until some 
future administration wonders how 
in the heck such people ever got on 
the public payroll in the first place? 

vv 
Convention of 


Utilities Commissioners 

The 50th annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners will be held 
November 15 to 18 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. The conven- 
tion, at which 50 federal and state 
commissions will be represented, will 
discuss problems affecting public utili- 
ties, and review the progress made by 
state public service commissions in the 
regulation of public utilities. 

There will be discussions on the fol- 
lowing topics: Regulation of the nat- 
ural gas industry; the rail transporta- 
tion problem, and railroad rates; motor 
carrier problems, and transportation; 
public utility finance and reorganiza- 


tions; and progress of state com) iis- 
sions in the regulation of the rates and 
service of public utility companies 

There will be reports by committees 
on the following subjects: Railrvad 
rates, vehicle transportation, 
public utility rates, service of public 
utility statistics and ac- 
counts of public utility companies, gen- 
eration and distribution of elecirie 
power, progress in public utility regu- 
lation, rural electrification, deprecvia- 
tion, uniform motor freight classifica- 
tion, etc. 

Commissioner Paul A. Walker of 
the FCC will speak at the afterncon 
session of November 17. His subject 
is “Cooperation Between State Commis- 
sioners and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission.” 

The stenographic report of the con- 
vention proceedings, printed and bound, 
including all committee reports and 
discussions, will be available from the 
official reporters and publishers of the 
association, The 
Co., New York. 


motor 


companies, 


State Law Reporting 


vv 
New England T. & T. Loss 
$6,000,000 in Storm 


New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has made a revised estimate 
of $6,000,000 as its total loss due to 
the hurricane and floods of September 
21, compared with a $5,000,000 prelim- 
inary estimate. 

For the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30 the company reports a net gain 
of 16,686 stations compared with 49,- 
709 for the corresponding period last 
year. Net income per share was $4.44 
for the nine months, against $4.48 a 
year ago. 

The nine months’ statement for this 
year shows a net loss after dividends 
of $86,369. Included in the September 
expenses are abnormal charges of 
$500,000 incurred between September 
21 and 30. 

7 7 
District Conferences 


Held in Nebraska 


A district conference of telephone 
managers was held at North Bend, 
Neb., Wednesday, October 26, by the 
Nebraska Telephone Association. On 
Friday, October 28, a similar confer- 
ence was held in the chamber of com- 
merce building at Hastings. Hours and 
wage legislation as it affects the tele- 
phone industry in the small communi- 
ties of the state was the main topic. 

John H. Schnell, chief accountant for 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, discussed proposed changes in 
telephone accounting in the state. 

Geo. M. Kloidy, Lincoln, is secretary 
of the association. 
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THE TYPE 


AQO 


MONOPHONE 


Created by the same master designers who made the « 


popular Type 34A3 Monophone the outstanding success 
of modern telephone history, the Type 40 Monophone 
reaches new heights in b2auty—convenience—transmis- 
sion—durability. 


A few highlights of its many features includs a more 
compact, streamlined design, an improved light weight 
handset with new transmitter and receiver, chromium- 
plated handset rings and dial and an exclusive new 
circuit, resulting in improved quality and balance of 
transmission. 


Full portability is provided, when desired, by decora- 
tive finger grips molded into the sides of the cradle, 
making lifting an easy, natural operation from any posi- 
tion. The Type 40 Monophone is an addition to our 
present line, rounding out a complete range of modern 
telephones to fit every need and every preference. 


Type 40 prices are the same as for the Type 34A3. 
Deliveries on the plain side model will begin on 
November 20, and on the optional portable model 
about December 20. Details on request. 
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The Type 34A3 self-contained Desk Monophone, needs no ff l he 34/boh 

ringer box. Available not only in black Bakelite, but also in a we ofter also the phon 
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The Type 34A3A has the same basic design as the Type 
34A3, but with the back of the base shaped “for easier lifting.” 
The sketch shown at the right gives an idea of how this easier 
lifting feature contributes towards greater convenience. 
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> prog the most popular telephones Automatic Electric 
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ophone and the Type 35A5 Wall Monophone, 


-and® earned this distinction by their pleasing modern 
nstru! high operating efficiency. Both models will 
ucti@intial representatives of our line—with all of the 
havefhem so successful and well-liked among both 


aniews. 


elepifpanies who have standardized on the 34A3 and 
onal portable instrument to meet specific situations, 
> 34Mphone, having the back of the base shaped for 
id cafhis modified model is made possible by the use 
ion opll size, high efficiency condenser and a special 


standpize ringer. 
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2 mogbe provided for use with any common battery 


al offic, and with straight line or harmonic ringers, 
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The Type 35A5 wall - mounting Monophone, 
shown here equipped for manual use with number 
plate instead of dial. Mounted low on the wall, this 
instrument permits the user to converse while sitting 
comfortably in a chair. Note the rugged strength 
of its design. 


TOMATIC< ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 












Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 





A COMPREHENSIVE RANGE 0Q 
TELEPHONES TO MEET EVERY NEE 





The Type !A Desk Monophone, of conventional design for use with 
@ separate ringer box. Often preferred for extension and 
residential use in place of a heavier type instrument. 





The Two-Line Monophone — available with several switching key 
combinations to meet various applications. 





This Type 8 magneto desk Monophone contains in its compact base 
all of the equipment of a magneto telephone station, except 
batteries. It requires a space of only 5'' by 6"' on the desk. 


AUTOMATIC<> ELECTRIC 


OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


MAKERS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 


There is a modern, compact Monophone to fit ey 
need—every preference. Many companies for exam 
prefer a telephone of very light weight particularly 
extension use in homes and offices. For such use, 
particularly recommend the Type I-A. Its small ; 
beautiful design and ease of carrying has made it 
preferred instrument for many companies since it 


introduced over ten years ago. 


When a telephone is to be used on either of 
lines, the Two-Line Monophone provides such facilitie 
particularly attractive form, and with or without hold 
bridges, as desired. Available also with special cir 


combinations for executive-secretarial service. 


For magneto lines, we offer a full range of mag 
Monophones to meet every requirement. The Typ 
(desk magneto) Monophone shown here has all of 
equipment necessary for a magneto station (except 
teries) in a single compact unit. Similar instruments 


available for wall mounting and with either metal or wi 


cases. All of them incorporate the well-known Monoph 


advantages and are built to the highest standards 


quality and workmanship. 


All current standard Monophones—as well as many special 
types of telephones — are listed and described in our 


complete telephone catalog. Ask for Catalog 4055-A. 


DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Here and There in the Field 


Excellent Program at 
Oklahoma District Meeting 


Ninety telephone people, principally 
from eastern and central Oklahoma, at- 
tended the district meeting of the Okla- 
homa Telephone Association, at Broken 
Arrow, October 7. Unusual interest was 
manifested in the addresses and discus- 


sion, according to H. W. Hubenthal, 


association secretary. 


J. W. Walton, vice-president of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken Ar- 
row, presided and arranged for the 
luncheon at the First Methodist church, 


A diversified program 
was provided for this 
group of telephone 
people who gathered at 
Okla., 


Broken Arrow, 


October 7, to attend 
the district meeting of 
the Oklahoma _ Tele- 


phone Association. 


which was attended by more than 100 
and citizens. H. H. 
Armstrong, division commercial super- 
intendent, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Tulsa, acted as toastmaster. 

F. S. Hurd, who established the first 
bank in Broken Arrow in 1903, deliv- 
ered the address of at the 
luncheon, and W. T. Autry, president 
of the Broken Arrow Chamber of Com- 
merce, responded. 


delegates local 


welcome 


The value of the local telephone serv- 
facilitating the gathering of 
news was emphasized in the principal 
address at the luncheon delivered by 
Paul Miller, editor and owner of the 
Broken Arrow Ledger. Several fine 
usical numbers were presented. 
Prompt and cheerful performance of 
ll duties, coupled with an attitude of 
surtesy and honesty to the public, are 
mong the chief objectives of Mrs. 
Vlargaret Mills, cashier and chief oper- 
tor, Oklahoma Telephone Co. at Hom- 
y, and employes of her office and com- 
any, Miss Mills declared in her ad- 
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dress entitled “My Job is My Hobby 
I Like It.” 

Glenda Bloom, cashier and chief op- 
erator of the Oklahoma Telephone Co., 
Fairfax, presenting the subject, “What 
Model Service Are We Giving?” de- 
“Broadly speaking, service 
good or bad—is a product of instrumen- 
talities and of the organized effort of 
the employes.” 

Discussing “Association Activities,” 
C. E. Devin, Apache, president of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association, stat- 
ed that, taking the record of the first 
nine months of the present year ended 


clared: 


or 


September 30 as a basis for calculation, 
the association work for the entire year 
of 1938 will require the handling of ap- 
proximately 2,000 letters and individual 
pieces of literature and sending out 
11,310 copies of 50 different association 
bulletins. 

Principal subjects covered in these 
association activities include taxation, 
accounting, rural electrification admin- 
istration, rates, service and legislation. 

Miss Mary E. Denton, chief operator, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Tulsa, 
in an address on “Handling of Tribu- 
tary Traffic,’ emphasized three main 
objectives of present day long distance 
service: (1) A universal service; (2) a 
speedy service, and (3) an attractive 
service. 

“Rural Service and Rates” was the 
subject discussed by Joe M. Nelson, 


manager, Skiatook-Sperry Telephone 
Co., Skiatook. 
“Modern Methods and Practices of 


Cable Construction and Maintenance” 
were discussed by J. W. Ross, district 


plant supervisor, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Tulsa. 
Following adjournment, delegates 


and guests of the meeting were taken 
by J. W. Walton on a tour of inspection 
of the local automatic equipment and 
plant of the Oklahoma Telephone Co., 
at Broken Arrow. 

+ = 
Northeastern Indiana District 


Meeting in Fort Wayne 
There was a fine representation from 
telephone companies in northeastern In- 
diana, and a few from companies oper- 





ating in southern Michigan and west- 
ern Ohio at the fall district meeting 
of the Indiana Telephone Association, 
held in the chamber of commerce in 
Fort Wayne, October 27. The morning 
was given over to plant, commercial and 
traffic conferences. 

R. C. Reno, of Fort Wayne, vice-pres- 
ident of the Telephone Management Co., 
addressed the plant and commercial 
representatives in attendance at the 
meeting on “Fire Insurance Credits for 
Rural Telephone Companies in Indi- 
ana.” Lester E. Koontz, manager of the 
Bremen (Ind.) Telephone Corp., spoke 
before this group on “Experiences with 
Buried Wire for Rural Construction.” 

There ensued a round table discus- 
sion presided over by F. J. Baker, gen- 
eral plant superintendent of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Fort 
Wayne. Among the topics discussed 
were: Long span rural construction, 
rural electrification problems and safety 
in telephone work. 

Miss Louise Pohlmeyer, traffic super- 
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te advertisement on the opposite page appears 
during November in general magazines and business 
publications. It is one of a series that points out 
proper and profitable use of telephone toll calls in 
business. Actual cases, taken from the records of 
well-known companies, should help other companies 
to understand the place of the telephone in modern 
business. These examples tell business men of practical 
| uses for business toll calls—thus helping to increase 


uss! 


7 toll traffic for the entire telephone industry. 


,. ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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visor of the Home company of Fort 
Wayne, presided over the traffic confer- 
ence. The subject of “Cooperation and 
Methods in Telephone Operating,” was 
discussed by Miss Marie Jellison, of 
Warsaw, after which there was a ques- 
tion-and-answer session on _ various 
phases of local and toll operating. 

The noon luncheon meeting was pre- 
sided over by John Carson, of Angola, 
president of the northeastern Indiana 
group. Frank E. Bohn, president of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
also of the Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion, presented an inspiring address on 
the telephone’s contribution to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Contrasting the vast difference in 
communication facilities available today 
with those of the year 1914 when the 
world war broke out, Mr. Bohn accred- 
ited an informed public opinion with 
averting a recent outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe. This informed public opin- 
ion, he said, was made possible by im- 
proved communication facilities, includ- 
ing the telephone. 

In 1914, said Mr. Bohn, the world had 
to wait days and even weeks for deci- 
sions and diplomatic conversations that 
are now known almost immediately. 

Sound motion pictures were then pre- 
sented on three general themes: (1) 
“Voices in Paper,” the manufacture and 
use of the most modern cable; (2) 
“Hello Around the World,” a round-the- 
world journey by telephone with New 
York as the starting and finishing 
points; (3) “Communications, News and 
Views,” including methods of plowing 
rural wire into the ground and tele- 
phoning to the Queen Mary at sea. 

vv 
Tentative Draft of Nebraska 


Accounting System 

John H. Schnell, Lincoln, Neb., chief 
accountant for the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, has submitted to the 
members of the special accounting com- 
mittee appointed by the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association, a tentative draft of 
the proposed new accounting system for 
Classes C, D and E telephone com- 
panies. 

The committee is composed of Presi- 
dent D. E. McGregor and Secretary Geo. 
M. Kloidy of the association, D. M. Da- 
vis of Aurora, V. E. Bellows, auditor 
of the Blair Telephone Co., I. J. Devoe, 
auditor of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and C. L. Kelly of North 
Bend. Copies have also been sent to 
other leading telephone company execu- 
tives. 

At the conference meeting with the 
committee it was the consensus that the 
tentative draft should conform more or 
less in its classification of accounts with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s uniform system for Class C com- 
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Officers of the Indiana Telephone Asso- 
ciation and of the Northeastern Indiana 
District Telephone Association, and a few 





other Indiana telephone men at a noon luncheon meeting, in conjunction with the district 

meeting, held in Fort Wayne, October 27. Standing near the left extremity of the picture is 

B. C. Schweitzer, Fort Wayne, secretary-treasurer of the district association. Seated, from left 

to right, are: Wm. H. Beck, Indianapolis, secretary of the Indiana association; John Carson, 

Angola, vice-president of the district association; Frank E. Bohn, president of the Indiana 

Association, who presented an address at this luncheon meeting; Lester E. Koontz, of Bremen; 
and LaMar Stoops, of Nappanee, past president of the district association. 


panies, on the ground that this system 
has received the attention of the best 
men in the accounting profession. Mr. 
Schnell’s draft is along these lines, as 
he believes it desirable to have the ac- 
counting system in Nebraska com- 
parable to those used in other states. 

“However, whether or not this pro- 
cedure should be continued,” he says, 
“is problematical for the reason that 
a revision on that basis will, to a cer- 
tain extent, eliminate use of records for 
comparative purposes. It also raises 
the questions as to whether or not tele- 
phone companies affected, in general, 
will be favorable to a revision requir- 
ing the steps necessary and whether or 
not consolidation of various accounts 
now carried in more detail would be de- 
sirable. 

“There is also the question of whether 
or not it would not be objectionable 
and detrimental if there were adopted, 
for larger-sized companies, a system 
different from one that may be neces- 
sary to be prescribed for the smaller 
companies, thus having the possible 
effect of being more adverse and detri- 
mental than Nebraska companies using 
an accounting system different from 
those in general use elsewhere.” 

Mr. Schnell suggests that the com- 
mittee contact the smaller companies 
in order to secure their reaction, and 
also to offer any objections that might 
occur to them. The proposed system 
is a combination of the old and the 
new. Among the new matters covered 
is a monthly report covering designated 
items, and where two or more ex- 
changes are operated separate accounts 
for each are to be kept. 

Submission of all questions of inter- 
pretation to the railway commission for 
consideration and decision is required; 
also questions with respect to spread- 
ing over a number of years large reve- 


nue, expense or income items which, 
if included in the yearly report, would 
distribute accounts, a failing of the 
present system, and also questions with 
respect to disposition of relatively 
large items that relate to transactions 
that occurred prior to the current calen- 
dar year but were not recorded in a 
prior year. 

Another new section provides for 
inclusion in televhone plant accounts 
the cost of plant used in telephone op- 
erations, and physical property held for 
imminent use in telephone service un- 
der a definite plan for such use and pro- 
vides for inclusion also of plant con- 
tributed to the company at original 
cost of construction less depreciation 
and applicable amortization. 

It is also provided that when proper- 
ty comprising a substantially complete 
operating unit or system is acquired, 
the amount paid therefor shall be 
charged to and distributed from the 
telephone plant acquired account, in 
such manner as the commission may 
direct or require. Another provision is 
for accounting for retirements and re- 
placements of depreciable plant, and 
also covers plant sold. 

The new system defines the purpose 
of operating revenues accounts, with 
details for charges and credits, and, 
where it is necessary to apportion reve- 
nue as between toll and exchange, the 
commission shall be advised of what is 
done. It also authorizes the use of 
clearing accounts as a medium for dis- 
tributing certain items that affect more 
than one primary account and that can- 
not be properly allocated as incurred. 
It recommends that all changes, such 
as installations, additions, retirements 
or replacements of plant be recorded by 
means of a work or job order system, 
and provides detailed instructions for 
doing so. 
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Condensed 
News 


New Companies 
and Incorporations 


‘elephone Co., Ltd., capital stock $150, 
or the purpose of furnishing coopera- 

telephone service. The incorpo- 
ators are Fred Botts and others. 


Telephones 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. re- 
ported a gain of 1,666 instruments in 
October, compared with 1,705 in 1937. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania had a net 
gain of 6,387 last month, compared 
with a gain of 6,212 in October, 1937. 

For the first ten months, installa- 
tions increased 18,189 against a 65,059 
increase a year ago. 

The company gained 8,704 telephones 
in September compared with 9,870 in 
September last year. 


Financial 


VANDALIA, ILL.—The oil boom in 
southern Illinois has brought a big in- 
crease in business to the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. exchange here, which, 
like other businesses had suffered a 
severe slump through the depression 
and recession. W. A. Gilmor recently 
stated that the long distance toll busi- 
ness had increased from an average of 
$175 a day a year ago to $500 a day 
at the present time. 

This has required larger switchboard 
facilities for this part of the service 
than that required for the local calls, 
although they now number from 3,000 
to 5,000 a day. 

NEW York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of General Telephone Allied 
Corp. recently declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the $6 preferred stock of the corpo- 
ration, payable November 1, 1938, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness October 15, 1938. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—For the quarter 
ended September 30 the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania reports net income 
of $2,116,524 after depreciation, main- 
tenance, federal and state taxes, inter- 
est, etc., equal after payment of $325,- 
000 in preferred dividends to $1.62 a 
share on the outstanding 1,100,000 
shares of common stock. This compares 
with a net income of $2,243,594, equal 
after preferred dividends to $1.74 a 
common share in September quarter of 
1937. For the 12 months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1938, company’s statement shows 
net income of $9,899,324, equal after 
preferred dividend payments to $7.81 a 
common share. 

This compares with net income of 
$10,732,868 for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1937, equal after pre- 

rred dividends to $8.57 a common 

are. 
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Construction 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, Io0waA.—The 
wa-Illinois Telephone Co., of which 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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For heavy duty work 
this utility body is 
incomparable. It is 
standard equipment 
among many of the 
largest and most pro- 
gressive operating 
companies in the 
country. For telephone 
requirements it has no 
equal. Compact, rug- 
gedly constructed and 
designed to _ utilize 
every inch of space 
for the whole assort- 
ment of tools and ma- 
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BODIES for THE SMALL EXCHANGE 





The Highway Type SL Body 
is known as a sectionman’s or 
combinationman’s service body 
and is admirably adapted to 
all of the various types of 
service in and around small 
exchanges. 


Bodies designed by telephone 
engineers. Every single de- 
tail is the result of years of 
study of telephone company re- 
quirements. We invite your 
inquiry for further details and 
prices. 
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Highway LI Body 


The Highway Type LI Body 
was primarily designed for in- 
stallation work but is used for 
many service jobs. 


Bodies are made of rust-resist- 


ing metal with completely 
equipped interiors including 
trays, drawers and compart- 


ments to carry materials and 
tools used in all types of 
service work. 

















Personals About Telephone Men 


H. D. PILLSBURY, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., chairman of the board of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
retires October 31. He will remain as 
a director. 

Mr. -Pillsbury has been a_ pioneer 
leader in the Pacific Coast telephone 





M.D 
Calif., pioneer telephone leader on the 
Pacific Coast and chairman of the 
board of directors, Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., retired October 31, 
but retained a seat on the board. 


PILLSBURY, San 


Francisco, 


development, having entered the busi- 
ness in 1898 as attorney for the Sun- 
set Telephone & Telegraph Co., a pred- 
ecessor company of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

In 1907, he became general attorney 
and in 1913 was elected a director as 
well as vice-president of the present 
Pacific company. In December, 1924, 
he was elected president and served in 
that capacity until January, 1935, fol- 
lowing which he was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s achievements and ac- 
complishments in taking the telephone 
industry forward are well known. He 
has played a leading part for almost 
a half-century in furnishing the public 
a. telephone service known for depend- 
ability in its excellence. He has always 
put the public interest first and his 
inspirational leadership is common 
knowledge to the entire Pacific Coast 
teiephone organization. He has a host 
of friends among the company’s pa- 
trons as well as in the telephone or- 
ganization on the Pacific Coast and 
throughout the entire Bell System. 

The board of directors paid Mr 
Pillsbury a high tribute for his de- 
voted and distinguished service and 
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expressed deep regret that he was re- 
tiring as chairman, at the same time 
expressing appreciation for his re- 
maining a member of the board. The 
employes of the company have likewise 
expressed deep regret regarding his 
retirement from active service, for 
they have always found Mr. Pillsbury 
a valued associate and friend and hold 
him in high esteem and affection. 
v 

WILLIAM H. HARRISON, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and a past president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, has 
been elected a member of the Corpora- 
tion of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles E. Potts, chair- 
man of the corporation. 

w 

FREDERICK H. RUNKEL, Madison, 
Wis., general manager of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., left recently 
with Mrs. Runkel for Australia to visit 
their married daughter, Mary, now liv- 
ing there, and also to visit Mrs. Run- 
kel’s girlhood home in Melbourne. 

The story goes that more than 30 
years ago young Mr. Runkel, then em- 
ployed by the Badger State Telephone 
Co. at Neillsville, Wis., was visiting his 
mother in Seattle, Wash., when he was 
attracted to “the young lady next door.” 
She was Miss Josephine Powell from 
Melbourne, Australia, visiting a mar- 
ried sister in Seattle. A whirlwind 
courtship resulted in Miss Powell’s 
marrying young Runkel and going with 
him to Wisconsin to live instead of re- 
turning to Australia. She had never 
been back to see her family until start- 
ing the eventful trip a few weeks ago. 

The Runkels’ daughter, Mary, mar- 
ried Cayford Burrell, of Boston, and 
shortly thereafter his company trans- 
ferred him to Australia where they 
have been living for nearly four years 

only a short distance from Mrs. Run- 
kel’s girlhood home. 

v 

B. I. NOBLE of the executive staff of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., who has been active in com- 
munity chest work in past years, has 
been named as colonel of one of the 
more important chest committees for 
the current year. 

Mr. Noble also has been named 
chairman of the national awards com- 
mittee of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce by Phil Ebeling, 
national president. Mr. Noble is past 
president of the junior chamber at 


Lincoln. His committee will be active 
during the next six months, awards 
to be made at the spring meeting in 
Tulsa, Okla. 
v 

LEONARD E. HURTZ of Omaha, 
former general manager and now a di- 
rector of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., was elected president 
of the Associated Industries of e- 
braska at its recent state convention. 
Since his retirement as general man- 
ager of the Lincoln company, Mr. 
Hurtz has been active in the manage- 
ment of the Fairmont Creamery Co., 
one of the largest industries of the 
state and in which he holds a substan- 
tial financial interesi. 

v 

ALBERT B. ELIAS, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., re- 
tired October 31 after 39 years in the 
telephone years being 
served with the Southwestern Bell and 
the past 19 in St. Louis. He was 63 
years old October 25. 
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Before entering the telephone field 
Mr. Elias had wide training and expe- 
rience as an electrical engineer, hav- 
ing built plants, overhauled properties 





A. B. ELIAS, St. Louis, Mo., has retired 
as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
after 39 years in the telephone field. 


and installed electric equipment in 
many cities in this country and in two 
countries of South America. His first 
telephone job was as a galvanometer 
tester for the New York Telephone 
Co. He supervised construction jobs 
on the Pacific Coast for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and be- 
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came associated with the Southwestern 
3el]| company in 1913 as general plant 
superintendent for Texas. 

In 1919 Mr. Elias went to St. Louis 
as second vice-president of the South- 
western Bell, and in 1926 became first 
vice-president in which capacity he was 
executive operating official. In March, 
1930, he was named president of the 


company, from which he resigned in 
March, 1936, to become chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Elias was born in Springbrook, 
Pa., his ancestors having come to the 
United States from Wales. He is a 
bachelor and announces he will spend 
the next year traveling but will retain 
his residence in St. Louis. 





OBITUARIES 


WALTER T. HANNIGAN, general 
claim agent of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass., 
died at his home in Newton, Mass., on 
October 2 at the age of 66, following a 
brief illness. He was for some time 
associated with the legal firm of Pow- 
ers & Hall, Boston, prominent in the 
communication field for many years. 

v 

DR. W. SCOTT McKELL, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, age 56, president of the 
Chillicothe Telephone Co., died October 
17 after a heart attack. 

Dr. McKell was president of the 
Chillicothe company for more than 20 
years, becoming president upon the 
death of his father who founded the 
company. His father also was one of 
the founders of the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. Dr. McKell was 
president of that company for a num- 
ber of years until the sale of a con- 
trolling interest about 10 years ago. 

About 18 years ago, Dr. McKell 
served for a couple of terms as a direc- 
tor of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association. 

Dr. McKell was born January 26, 
1883, in Chillicothe. He was graduated 
from Johns Hopkins University and 
completed several medical courses but 
never entered the private practice of 
medicine. He was an enthusiastic hiker 
and student of nature. He was known 
for his many philanthropies among peo- 
ple in his community although he con- 
sidered such acts as private on his part. 
His widow and five children survive. 

v 

J. HARRY GRAPOTTE, of Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., owner of the Cape Vin- 
cent Telephone Co. and member of the 
Jefferson County Board of Supervisors, 
died October 6 in a local hospital as 
the result of a lung infection. He was 
46 years old. 

\bout 40 years ago Mr. Grapotte’s 
father, John H. Grapotte, built the 
first and only telephone line in Cape 
Vincent which became the Cape Vin- 
cent Telephone Co. The elder Mr. Gra- 
potte operated the company until his 


death last June 30 when his son took 
it over. 

Born in Cape Vincent, April 24, 1892, 
J. Harry Grapotte was educated in the 
grade and high schools there before 
going to Brooklyn where he studied for 
a short time. He then returned to Cape 
Vincent to work for his father. He 
enlisted for service in the world war 
and went to France in 1917, receiving 
an honorable discharge in 1919. He 
again became associated with his 
father in the telephone business, serv- 
ing as general manager of the Cape 
Vincent company. 

For the last ten years Mr. Grapotte 


had also operated a local motion pic- | 


ture theater in which his father was 
interested. 

He was very active in political and 
civic affairs in his community, serving 
as a trustee on the village board, as 
justice of the peace in his township, on 
the board of supervisors, on the alco- 
holic beverage control board, as a mem- 
ber of the current correction and ref- 
ormation committee, county officers and 
compensation committee and sheriff’s 
committee of the board. He was chair- 
man of the sheriff’s committee. 

Mr. Grapotte was named the first 
commander of the John C. Londraville 
Post, American Legion, of Cape Vin- 
cent in 1920. 

Mr. Grapotte belonged to the Masonic 
order and was a member of the St. 
John’s Episcopal Church of Cape Vin- 
cent, serving as senior warden since 
1932. He is survived by his widow, a 
niece, nephew, and two cousins. 

v 

HARRY WESTBROOK, aged 59, of 
Claremore, Okla., manager for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
that city, died October 12 following an 
illness of three days. 

Mr. Westbrook, a native of Kansas, 
was a pioneer telephone man. He had 
been employed by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., for 40 years. He 
had served as manager for the com- 
panys exchange at Claremore for the 
past 10 years, having been transferred 
there from Muskogee. 
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—for Protection of Your 


Subscribers’ Lines and for 


Protection Against High 
Maintenance Costs. 


Type a is a high 


quality sub-station protector for both 
indoor and outdoor use. When mount- 
ed outdoors, it keeps foreign poten- 
tials outside of the house and is avail- 


able to maintenance men at all times. 


Choose TYPE "O" 
for its quality materials, correct de- 
sign and precision workmanship and 
for its performance which has made 
it a world-wide favorite among tele- 
phone engineers. 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION ECUIPMENT 


COOK ELECTRIC CO 


2700 Southport Av 
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Court Approves United 


Company's Reorganization 

United States District Court Judge 
John P. Nields has signed an order con- 
firming the reorganization of United 
Telephone & Electric Co., according 
to a news dispatch dated November 4 
from Wilmington, Dela. 


vy 


Dempsey, New General 
Counsel of the FCC 


William J. Dempsey, who was desig- 
nated acting general counsel of the 
FCC effective October 14, will continue 
in that capacity until December 15 
when he will become general counsel. 
Or that date the employment of Hamp- 
son Gary is terminated, it being the ex- 
piration of his accumulated and ac- 
crued annual leave. 

Mr. Dempsey was graduated from 
Georgetown University with a B.S. 
degree in 1927; M.A. in 1929 and 
LL.B in 1931. He taught mathematics 
and physics at Georgetown University 
from 1927 to 1931. From 1931 to 1933 
he was associated with the general 
counsel of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corp. He entered the legal di- 
vision of the PWA in 1933 and in 1935 
transfered to its power division. 

May 1, 1937, Mr. Dempsey was ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel of the 
Federal Power Commission and went 
to the FCC last fall with Mr. McNinch 
as his special counsel. He was appointed 
special counsel to conduct the FCC ra- 
dio monopoly investigation, hearings 
on which are to begin November 14. 


vv 
Court Considers Postal 


Reorganization Plan 

After eight days of hearing testi- 
mony Federal Judge Alfred C. Coxe 
reserved decision November 4 on a 
motion for his approval of a plan to 
reorganize the Postal Telegraph & 
Cable Corp. He declared the hearing 
closed as to further proof, but said he 
would allow attorneys to present final 
arguments on November 16. 

Raymond C. Kramer, trustee for 
Postal, testified that he had examined 
the plan in detail and had concluded 
that it warranted approval. The plan 
provides for a merger of Postal’s cable 
and radio properties, for separate oper- 
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ation of its land lines and for the super- 
vision of its cable and radio properties 
by a holding company, of which Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
shall have control. 

Negotiations have been under way 
the past year for a merger of the Pos- 
tal Telegraph & Cable Corp. with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. or with 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
At the November hearings Mr. Kramer 
explained that Federal laws prevented 
such a merger. He said that in 1938 
there had been substantial reductions 
in fixed charges, including $30,000 in 
rentals. 

vv 
Bell Patents Again 


in U. S. Supreme Court 

The U. S. Supreme Court October 
20 took under advisement for the sec- 
ond time litigation involving the alleged 
infringement of patents by the General 
Talking Pictures Corp. of New York. 

Last May the court decided—Justice 
Black dissenting—that the company 
had infringed on amplifier patents held 
by the Western Electric Co., American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc. The 
tribunal late granted a re-hearing. 

Merrell E. Clark, Western Electric 
counsel, told the court the talking pic- 
tures firm had infringed on the patents 
by using the patented article in the 
assembly of talking picture equipment 
when the licenses specified they should 
be used only in radio equipment. 

Mr. Clark, referring to a brief filed 
by the government as “friend of the 
court,” declared the brief was designed 
as “an attack upon the telephone com- 
pany.” 





vy 
Last Obstacle Removed 
for Ohio Bell Refunds 


Unless an unforeseen obstacle arises 
to cause a further delay, thousands 
of subscribers of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., starting December 15, will 
receive checks representing their share 
of the $7,500,000 refund ordered by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission last 
April, following a compromise agree- 
ment reached between the state attor- 
ney general’s office and the company in 
the 15-year-old state-wide rate case. 

Approximately 600,000 subscribers, 
who received service from the company 
during the years 1926 to 1931, inclu- 
sive, will participate in the refund. 
None of these will have to present any 
claim for their share of the refund, as 


the company will issue the checks 
based upon their records for that pe- 
riod. The payments of the refund will 
be made from the division offices of 
the company in Columbus, Cleveland, 
Toledo and Akron. 

The last obstacle to prevent the is- 
tribution of the money was removed 
on October 26 when the Ohio Supreme 
Court refused to permit a group of 
Cleveland labor leaders to intervene in 
the case. 

The company, it was learned at the 
offices of the commission, will make 
every effort to see that the refunds 
will reach all eligible subscribers. Any 
money remaining unclaimed after De- 
cember 15, 1939, will be turned over 
to the municipality in which the sub- 
scriber lived during the period for 
which he would be entitled to receive a 
refund. 

Subscribers in the Columbus ex- 
change area will receive a total of 
$1,424,441, it was stated. 


vy 
Appeal to U. S. Supreme 


Court on Temporary Rates 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission will appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court the decision of a Fed- 
eral statutory court voiding its power 
to order temporary reductions pending 
the fixing of permanent rates. 

That was announced October 11 by 
Chairman Dennis J. Driscoll, following 
a hurried meeting of the commission 
to study the effect of Circuit Court 
Judge J. Warren Davis’ opinion annul- 
ling the commission’s order of Novem- 
ber 30, 1937, directing the Edison Light 
& Power Co., of York, to effect a 30 
per cent reduction. 

The opinion, concurred in by Circuit 
Court Judge Joseph Buffington and Dis- 
trict Court Judge Oliver B. Dickinson, 
declared unconstitutional the section of 
the 1937 state public utility act under 
which the temporary reduction was or- 
dered in this and other cases, pending 
hearings on permanent rates. 

The appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Chairman Driscoll said, would be 
taken as soon as members of the com- 
mission had an opportunity to read the 
transcript of the decision. 

Section 310 of the public ‘utility act, 
which is the part declared unconstitu- 
tional, Mr. Driscoll stated, was copied 
almost verbatim from the public utility 
act of New York state, which was up- 
held by the New York Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in the case of the Bronx Gas 
and Electric Company vs. Maltbe. 
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The New York law was declared company, contended the order “is ar- | 
a unconstitutional some years ago by the bitrary and confiscatory” and “de- | 
Z U. S. Supreme Court in the case of prives the company of property without | 
Pendergast vs. The New York Tele- due process of law.” 
phone Co.,” Mr. Driscoll said, “because The company contends it is earning | 
tl section was then held to be ‘con- a return of less than 6 per cent; that 
fiscatory.’ ” its rates are as low or lower than 
sut the New York law was amended _ those of Bell companies in other states; | 
in such a way as to take care of the that it had put into effect in February, 
Supreme Court’s objections, and the 1937, a rate reduction of $1,800,000. 
amended portion was written into the , 
Pennsylvania act. — Telephone Service to 
; 1e amended portion allows the com- 4 F 
mission to take into consideration the Handbooks Discontinued 
: effect of the temporary rates in fixing Cooperating with the state’s attor- 
f the permanent rate. If the commission _ ney’s office in Cook County, Illinois, to 
l finds the temporary rate was too low, curb race horse handbooks, the IIli- 
it can order an increase over and above _nois Bell Telephone Co. is discontinuing 
the permanent rate to allow the com-_ telephone service to such places, ac- 
- pany to make up the difference. cording to Assistant State’s Attorney 
S The three Federal judges agreed Oc- Emmett Moynihan who is in charge of 
y tober 11 that even if the section of the questioning handbook operators taken 
‘ act permitting imposition of temporary into custody by State’s Attorney Court- 
r tariffs was unconstitutional, the com-  ney’s office. 
- mission acted under the wrong section “Telephone service has been discon- 
r in the York-Edison case, and permitted tinued on approximately 350 lines, at 
a the company to earn only 3.27 per cent our recommendation,” Mr. Moynihan 
on its investment instead of the 5 per said. “Wherever our men have found | TYPE 16 
i cent permitted under the law. telephone service in the course of their 
f It called “confiscatory” the establish- raids, the matter has been reported to 4 1) & STATI 
ment of a rate based upon the original the telephone company and it has = ON 
cost of the property. The opinion, acted promptly. 
written by Judge Davis, held that the “In such places, where an application A 4 he ES T E w 
commission must allow for permanent for restoration of service has been re- 
5 improvements to the property, the mar- ceived, the company has referred the 
A- ket value of stocks and bonds, and the matter to us for investigation to insure , . 
- utility’s “present” worth. that a book establishment is not re- A compact, inexpensive sub- 
1- Judge Davis found that the “infirm- opening and that none of the applicants station arrester providing ade- 
= ity” of the act was shown by the com- has been previously connected with a 
ig mission’s contention that it “may,” not book.” quate protection where crosses 
“must,” consider only the original cost ¥ , : : : 
ry of the property in determining rates. Washinat Rate C with electric circuits are not 
gs Judge Davis declared it was his opin- ee ee eas likely to occur. Consists of two 
- ion that the decision would apply to all Arouses Opposition 
rt cases of temporary rate reductions or- The city council of Seattle, Wash.,, Type 2105 discharge blocks 
l- dered by the Pennsylvania Utilities announced October 2 that it will ask ; ’ 
n- Commission under the new act.. He the state legislature at its next session| Mounted in a heavy porcelain 
~ said “it has always been my under- bona arstyries oomeny ©), to. sggee- | base and covered with a brass cap. 
} standing that things done under an Priate funds for a state-wide investiga- 
invalid law are themselves invalid.” tion of the valuation of the Pacific!) Ask for more detailed informa- 
uit Telephone & Telegraph Co. for rate- 
S- vv making purposes. According to David| tion on this and other Sands pro- 
n, P i Levine, president of the council, the ef- , , 
of ennsylvania Bell forts of the organization will not only tection equipment. 
el Opposes Toll Rate Cut be directed toward the defeat of the 
yr’ The superior court of Philadelphia, company’s proposed state-wide rate re- SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
ng Pa., heard arguments October 12 ‘and vision program but also toward a re- 
13 on the appeal of the Bell Telephone duction of present charges. Is Made by: 
ne Co. of Pennsylvania from an order of Corporation Counsel A. C. Van 
be the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- Soelen has already been instructed to | 
m- mission directing the Bell to file a prepare a legal attack on the com- | AUTOMATIC FLECTRIC 
he revised schedule of intrastate toll rates pany’s proposed rate revision which 
for distances in excess of 36 miles to would introduce to the Seattle met- [ 
ct, conform with rates for comparable dis- ropolitan area limited conversation | 0 M PANY 
vu- tances of the American Telephone & periods, inter-district toll charges and | 
ed Telegraph Co. The case was taken more general metering of individual Distributed by: 
ity under advisement. messages. | AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO 
1p- The Bell company’s revenues will Council President Devine is of the | 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
of be reduced approximately $600,000 un- opinion that the state department of | Export Distributors: 
fas der the revised schedule, and Attorney public service should make the survey | AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD 
Benjamin O. Frick, representing the and that it should be provided by the | ——— 
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state legislature with $200,000 to $300,- 
000 for the purpose. 

On October 5 Councilman W. L. 
Norton announced that he would appeal 
to the state governor to intercede with 
the state department of public service 
to delay hearings on the telephone 
company’s application for state-wide re- 
vision of rates, scheduled to begin Jan- 
uary 3 until after the legislature con- 
venes January 9. 

vy 
Telephone Users’ League 


Oppose Tax Pass-On Plea 

Declaring the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. collected $10,000,000 
too much from subscribers during the 
past ten years, the Seattle Telephone 
Users’ League filed a brief October 14 
with the Washington Department of 
Public Service giving a detailed analy- 
sis of an alleged $22,000,000 deprecia- 
tion reserve piled up by the company. 

The brief was filed by Attorney Ray- 
mond D. Ogden of Seattle in opposi- 
tion to a request of the company to 
pass on a 4 per cent occupational tax 
to subscribers, effective March 1, 1939. 
Hearings throughout the state recently 
were concluded on the tax case but no 
decision has been made. The company 
contends imposition of occupational 


taxes by Seattle and five other Wash- 
ington cities constitutes discrimination. 
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The Telephone Users’ brief asked the 
department of public service for a 
general valuation hearing upon which 
“the proposed change of rate structure 
suggested by the respondent company 
may be properly based.” 

Another brief, opposing the tax 
pass-on request was filed October 13 
by Attorney Alfred H. Henry for the 
North End Federated Clubs. The brief 
stated Seattle telephone subscribers 
bear an “inequitable lion’s share of the 
burden resting upon telephone users 
of this state, and whatever discrimi- 
nation exists, has always been, and 
still is, in spite of Seattle’s 4 per cent 
occupation tax, against the telephone 
users in the Seattle area.” 

A member of the Seattle city coun- 
cil recently submitted a_ resolution 
proposing a city-owned telephone sys- 
tem. The move resulted from the Pa- 
cific company’s proposal to increase 
rates to absorb city occupational taxes. 

vy 
Oppose Cut in Short-Haul 
Intrastate Toll Charges 


E. W. Battie, general attorney for 
the New York Telephone Co., announced 
October 29 that his company would 
“vigorously resist” an order by the 
New York Public Service Commission 
for a reduction in_ short-haul toll 
charges now in effect. The statement 
was made during a public hearing of 
the investigation into toll message 
charges made by six up-state com- 
panies. 

The complainant, Ward Hinman, 
telephone engineer of the commission, 
testified as to differences in toll charges 
existing in the various toll zone limits 
established by the company. 

Commissioner Neal Brewster  ad- 
journed the hearing until December 
15. Involved in the inquiry, in addi- 
tion to the New York Telephone Co., 
are the Rochester Telephone Corp., 
the Orange County Telephone Corp., 
Up-State Telephone Corp. of New 
York, Jamestown Telephone Corp., and 
Chenango & Unadilla Telephone Corp. 

vy 
Bell Applies for Rate 
Increase at Chelsea, Okla. 


An application of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., for increased tele- 
phone exchange rates at Chelsea, 
Okla., upon conversion from magneto to 
ecmmon battery type of service, was 
filed October 20 with the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. The applica- 
tion will be heard November 17. 

Accompanying the application were 
petitions from local city officials and 
the chamber of commerce consenting to 
higher rates when the cut-over to com- 
mon battery service is made. 


Present rates at Chelsea are: One. 
party business (wall) $2.50; one-party 
business (desk) $2.75; one-party vesi- 
dence (wall) $1.50; one-party residence 
(desk) $1.75. 

Proposed rates, when improvements 
are completed, are: One-party business, 
$5.50; one-party residence, $2.00; two- 
party residence, $1.75. 

vv 
Protest Hotel Rates 


In Galveston, Texas 

The complaint of hotel guests in Gal- 
veston, Texas, that the 10-cent charge 
for local telephone calls is excessive 
has been recognized by the American 
Hotel Association which hastened to ex- 
plain that the hotels furnish telephone 
service at a loss and that any reduction 
of the charge would be possible only if 
the telephone company reduced its rates 
to the hotels. 

Bennett E. Tousley, Atlantic City, 
N. J., chairman of the association’s 
telephone committee, reported the dif- 
ferential in rates charged hotels 
throughout the nation by the Bell Sys- 
tem was responsible for the 10-cent 
charge on local telephone calls. The 
association’s telephone consultant, 
Charles A. Hayne, has spent a year 
figuring the cost of telephone service 
and announced September 27 that the 
charges amounted to $90,000,000 a year 
for hotel PBX telephones. 


vv 
Wisconsin Bell Asks 


Rehearing of Handset Charge 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. will ap 
ply to the Wisconsin Public Servic 
Company for rehearing on its order 
requiring discontinuance of the eight- 
cents per month surcharge on handset 
telephones, W. R. McGovern, president, 
said November 3. 

“The action of the commission is un- 
fair in view of the currently low re- 
turn earned by the company on the 
investment in plant,” he asserted. 

In 1937, according to President Mc- 
Govern, the company earned only 2.5 
per cent, and earnings this year for the 
nine months ending September 30 are 
at an annual rate of only 2.6 per cent, 
based on the exchange service rates 
ordered by the commission. 

> F 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

October 28: The Norfolk & Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Virginia 
and The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., 
declared to be fully subject to all pro- 
visions of the Communications Act of 
1934. The Virginia company operates 
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toll line with some 60 rural sub- 
ribers connected to it. The North 
irolina company operates toll lines 
nd exchanges and connects with the 
rginia toll line at the state line. The 
mmission ruled that it has full juris- 
ction because the same stockholders 
ntrol both companies. The books and 

-ords of the companies are kept in 

same office by the same personnel, 

id the directors and officers are prac- 

ally identical. 

November 21: Hearing before an ex- 

\iner on petitions of the Postal Tele- 
ovaph & Cable Co., the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., the Mackay Radio & 
felegraph Co., Inc., of Delaware and 
he Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. of 
California for an increase in rates for 
domestic telegrams between govern- 
ment departments and their officers and 
agents. 

Alabama Public Service Commission 

October 20: Commission announced 
that it had been able to work out an 
agreement with officials of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for an 
extension of the base rate area in 
Montgomery to include the Highland 
Gardens and Ridgecrest subdivisions, 
with a resulting reduction in the tele- 
phone bills of subscribers residing in 
those sections, effective October 16. 

The commission’s order approving 
and providing for the base rate ex- 
tension, it was explained, affects only 
those telephone subscribers who have 
been paying extra mileage charges 
monthly, in addition to the rate paid 
for local exchange service. 

November 22: Hearing on complaint 
filed recently by Warren S. Reese, Jr., 
local attorney at Montgomery, against 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., alleging excessive rates by 
the company for its “extension” ser- 
vice. 

Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

October 25: Petition filed by the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to eliminate a one-dollar installa- 
tion charge on long cords for hand and 
desk set telephones and for permis- 
sion to charge a fee for the installation 
of a patented self-coiling device for 
telephone cords. The elimination of the 
first charge would cost the company 
$3,000 annually, it said. 

The petition asked that the rental 
on long cords be retained and that no 
rental be charged for the self-coiling 
device but that a 50-cent service fee be 
authorized for it in connection with in- 
stallation of a telephone and $1 for 
subsequent installation. 

November 1: Order issued this date 
approving the Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co.’s_ indenture securing 
bonds heretofore authorized September 
29; and approving the sale and deliv- 
ery of $2,800,000 of the bonds. 

November 14: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Lyons Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates in 
Lyons. 

November 14: Hearing in Lansing 
on application of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Banfield, asking for modification 
of boundary lines. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

October 31: Order issued authorizing 
the Abercrombie Telephone Co. to sell 
and transfer all its properties located 
n Wilkin County to C. M. Sorum. 

It was further ordered that the 
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Abercrombie company shall file with 
the commission the annual report for 
1938 up to the date of the sale and that 
Mr. Sorum shall file a report for the 
balance of the year. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
October 31: In the matter of the sus- 
pension of rates for telephone service 
furnished over metallic lines by the 
Everton Telephone Co. and the Ozark 
Telephone Co., order issued by the com- 
mission suspending proposed rates for 
120 days from November 1, 1938, to 
February 28, 1939, unless otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


November 1: The commission post- 
poned action on the application of the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates at St. Henry, Wren and 
Ohio City, until it could make an inde- 
pendent investigation of the company’s 
service. 

During the hearing on the application 
several protestants were present, and 
made attacks on the service rendered by 
the company. This was responsible for 
the commission delaying its decision un- 
til it could ascertain whether or not 
there was any basis for the complaints 
made. 

November 1: Upon application of the 
Elyria Telephone Co. to issue and sell 
at par $260,600 additional common 
stock to procure funds with which to 
reimburse its treasury for $210,680.97 
spent for additions to its plant between 
January 1, 1932, and May 31, 1938, 
and for $50,000 expended on September 
1, 1936, for the payment of its out- 
standing first mortgage, 6 per cent 
bonds of the same amount, and finding 
that within such period net additions 
amounted to $206,534.95, the commis- 
sion authorized the issue, when charter 
authority has been obtained therefor 
to issue and sell at par $256,500 of the 
stock. 

November 2: Authority granted the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to purchase 
58.9 shares of stock in the Carroll Tele- 
phone Co. The petition stated that the 
company owns the balance of the stock 
comprising 321.1 shares of $25 par 
value per share. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

November 17: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., for re-classification of exchange 
and increase in exchange rates at 
Chelsea. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

October 18: Revised telephone rates 
affecting residents of Harleysville, 
Montgomery County, filed by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

The new rate schedule makes in- 
creases and decreases varying from five 
to ten cents from the existing rate 
schedule and becomes operative Decem- 
ber 12. 

The rate change affects subscribers 
served from the new central office dis- 
trict at Harleysville, formerly served 
by the Souderton central office district. 
The change in the central offices neces- 
sitated the rate changes. 

November 10: Initial hearing in Har- 
risburg on complaint of Elmer J. Herr 
v. The United Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania alleging refusal of the re- 
spondent to furnish telephone service 
to the complainant at his farm in Cone- 
wago Township, Adams County. 






No. 201 N.E. Klein 
Side Cutting Plier. 
“Streamlined” for 
use in confined 

spaces. 


Good workmen demand 
good tools. In the hands 
of men who know — 
everywhere—the pliers 
are invariably Kleins. 
Only the keen, hand- 
honed, perfectly 
matched cutting knives 
of Klein Pliers — only 
the comfortable spring 
grip in the Klein han- 
dles — only the general 
all around quality that 
is an inherent part of 
every Klein Plier can 
satisfy men whose work 
demands the best in 
tools. This, perhaps, ex- 
plains why Klein Pliers 
are the standard of 
quality by which others 
are judged — why the 
name Klein has stood 
for maximum quality, 
“since 1857.”° 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets listed below will 
be sent without charge to anyone 
interested. Check the ones you want: 


| Safety for the Pole 
Climber. 
Specifications on 
sinemen’s Belts 
and Safety Straps. 






| The Safety Factor 
‘on Linemen’s 
Leather Goods. 
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] Pocket Tool Guide. 
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after more field experience has been had with this new wire 
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The Manufacturers* 
Department 


Cook Protection Shown 


at National Convention 

new unprotected terminal for un- 
derground distribution, protected ter- 
minal with new features for aerial dis- 
tribution, and Neg-I-Trol, a device for 
preventing corrosion of underground 
eable or other underground metallic 
structures, were among the new prod- 
ucts displayed by Cook Electric Co., 
of Chicago, in its exhibit at the United 


The main body of the plow weighed 
1600 pounds and was too large to go 


into the hotel’s service elevators. It 
was necessary to transport it in sec- 
tions and then reassemble it in the 


exhibit room. And even with all this, 
sections of the plow were so heavy and 
cumbersome that the job of moving re- 
quired the combined service of eight 
men. 

In commenting further, Mr. Siemund 
stated that the Leich company at this 





One of display panels of protective equipment of Cook Electric Co. on 
exhibition at recent national convention in Chicago 


States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation convention at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago last month. 

A complete line of protected and un- 
protected terminals and substation ar- 
resters was exhibited. One of the color- 
ful display panels is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

Among the executives who repre- 
sented Cook Electric at the convention 
were George R. Folds, president; J. S. 
Baker, vice-president; John F. Jaap, 
Chester Ruth and A. M. Wilkins. 

vy 
Leich’s New Products 


at National Convention 
Roy W. Siemund, general manager of 
eich Sales Corp., Chicago, last week, 
commenting on the recent national 
elephone convention, told of the diffi- 
ilty that the company had in display- 
g the new Killefer wire-laying plow 
the Leich exhibit at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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rooms 


year’s convention endeavored to 
particular stress on new products. 

A new magneto handset wall tele- 
phone was the chief focal point of inter- 
est in the Leich exhibit—largely be- 
cause this was the first all-moulded 
set of its kind to be shown. The new 
instrument, which, according to com- 
pany officials, is scheduled for produc- 
tion early in 1939, can be used as a 
complete wall set or divided into a desk 
set and separate generator box, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the installa- 
tion. Much favorable comment was 
heard concerning the new instrument. 

Sharing the attention with the all- 
moulded magneto wall handset were: a 
new Leich magneto switchboard finished 
in ivory and black, a new Leich cordless 
P-B-X with chromium bands for decora- 
tion, a new Leich repeating coil mount- 
ed in a modern coil-housing for pole 
mounting and a great many new wires. 


lay 


The latter ranged from a new type 


of Oakite-finished interior wire to a new 


4 Reasons For 
Insisting On 


GENUINE 





“rop Wire 


(1) Special formula pure iron conductors, 
with genuine “Crapo” galvanizing. 


(2) The only iron drop wire insulated with 
30% specification rubber—equal to 
highest standard on bronze or copper 
conductors. 

(3) No raised tracer to cut braid of the 
opposite wire. White and black rubber 
for conductor identification. 


(4) 


Genuine stearine pitch, mica impregna- 
tion of braid gives double weather re- 
sistance. 


Write for Bulletin 381 giving low quantity 
prices—or ask your jobber. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 


| 37 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO 
35 








type buried wire with a concentric 
ground shield that eliminates the need 
for burying a No. 14 copper wire which 
has been the practice heretofore. It is 
said that this shield also acts as a 
protection against gophers and rodents. 
To demonstrate how the new wire is 
laid, the Killefer wire-laying machine 
was shown together with motion pic- 
tures of the “plow” in action. 

All of the new wires were from the 
mill of Acorn Wire Co., whose prod- 
ucts are distributed to the telephone 
field by the Leich Sales Corp. 

“In emphasizing new products in the 
exhibit,” said Mr. Siemund, “our pur- 
pose was two-fold; first, because we 
believe that new things are of great in- 
terest to telephone men; and, second, 


A SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 


directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
135 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The advertisement ever f your sub- 


scribers will app iate 
@ It Builds Good Wil 
@ It. Promotes Out-of-Tow 
@ It Is a Practical Mem 
Beautifully designed and 
finished with a 
phane that enhances the 
calendar long lite 
PRICED RIGHT 
S00 tor $9.50 1.000 $15.00——2.000 Gi 
mprinting your 


ompany name with vour ywwn special mes- 


$29.00. These prices include 


sage. Larger quantities 
DON'T DELAY! Order 
19th. If you r 


MAURICE C. SELLERS 


2636 SHIELDS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


rtionately 





because we wish to stress the constant 
development that takes place in the in- 
dustry. Formerly it was believed that 
a convention exhibit should be made 
up of everything in the company’s line 
it was possible to show. 

“Perhaps the Motor Show or Home 
Furnishing Show may attract a greater 
number of visitors but I doubt very 
much whether they could match the 
enthusiasm of telephone men towards 
new developments, new ideas and new 
products.” 

7 F 
Holtzer-Cabot Chicago 
Engineer Dead 

Thomas George Meinema, telephone 
engineer of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Co., passed away at Fairhope, Ala., Oc- 
tober 27. A native and resident of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Meinema had gone to Ala- 
bama to spend the winter. 

Having been associated with the tel- 
ephone industry for 41 years—38 of 
them with the Holtzer-Cabot company 
in Chicago—Mr. Meinema was well 
known throughout the field and many 
will be sorry to learn of his death. 

Surviving are his wife, Anna; his 
daughter, Iris; and three sons, George, 
Herbert and Harold. His remains were 
interred in Fairhope cemetery, Fair- 
hope, Ala. 

7 ¥ 
Automatic Electric President 
Discusses Industrial Stability 

“Towards Industrial Stability” is the 
theme of an article by P. W. Conrad, 
president of the Automatic Electric 
Company, Chicago, which appeared in 
the October issue of the “Executives 
Service Bulletin,” published in the in- 
terest of better management by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s pol- 
icyholders service bureau, group insur- 
ance division. 

In this article Mr. Conrad outlines 
the program and policies which the 
Automatic company has been launching 
in the past three years with a view to 
bringing about a greater stability of 
employment and a larger measure of 
security to the employe. “These poli- 
cies and plans,” “says Mr. Conrad in 
his article, “already show results that 
leave no room for doubt as to their 
permanence.” 

With an 18-month production sched- 
ule as an objective, the Automatic com- 
pany’s executives made an intensive 
drive to induce customers to place or- 
ders as far in advance of requirements 
as possible, with price concessions for 
extended delivery. A high degree of 
cooperation resulted and these distribu- 
ted deliveries made possible off-peak 
manufacture, with consequent econo- 
mies and stabilization of schedules and 
of employment. 































































































P. W. CONRAD, Chicago, Ill., presi- 

dent of the Automatic Electric Com- 

pany, whose views on industrial sta- 

bility were published in a recent issue 
of Executives Service Bulletin. 


After studying seasonal fluctuations, 
the company planned its schedule of 
manufacture so as to build up inven- 
tories of seasonal goods and manu- 
factured parts and subassembles during 
off-peak seasons, thus avoiding the re- 
leasing of employes and cutting pro- 
duction. Similarly, during peaks in- 
stead of adding to personnel the com- 
pany has adopted the policy of making 
deliveries by drawing upon the stocks 
thus created. 

Another new departure was to train 
employes so that a considerable part 
would become qualified in two or more 
skilled operations instead of one. This 
permits the transfer of employes from 
points of slack to points of overload. 
On this policy Mr. Conrad comments 
that this has resulted in a distinct in- 
crease in overall efficiency, to say noth- 
ing of the employes’ appreciation fo 
what is being done in the interests of 
steadier employment. 

The success of this program to con- 
trol the “uncontrollable,” he points out, 
is shown by the fact that the company’s 
turnover has been cut by some 60 pel 
cent since it was placed into opera- 
tion. 

“Tt has recently been called to our at- 
tention,” continued Mr. Conrad, “that 
the figure achieved brings us within 
the merit provisions for maintenance 
of a stable employment as set forth by 
the Illinois Unemployment Tax Law.” 

The company has also developed an 
extensive plan for rotating employes 
for part-time to the maximum dégree 
consistent with reasonable efficiency, to 
avert actual layoffs during production 
lulls which develop despite all efforts 
to prevent them. 
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Death of Pacific Coast Manu- 


facturers’ Representative 
Merton J. Corwin, of Seattle, Wash., 
manufacturers’ representative on the 
Pacific Coast for nearly 30 years, died 
November 2, after a stroke of apoplexy. 
He had been identified with the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry since his 
graduation from college, 40 years ago. 
Mr. Corwin was born June 10, 1877, 





M. J. CORWIN, Seattle, Wash., repre- 
senting various manufacturers in sales 
of equipment for nearly 30 years on 
the Pacific Coast, died November 2. 


at Lockport, Ill. He was educated in 
electrical engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., graduating in 
1898. After several years’ experience 
in the telephone operating field, he en- 
tered the engineering department of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
as switchboard installation supervisor. 








B. J. Carney & Co., 160 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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board in Seattle, Wash., for the Seattle 
Independent Telephone Co. and in 1906 
he installed the Everett switchboard 
for the Puget Sound Independent Tele- 
phone Co. 

In 1909 Mr. Corwin located on the 
Pacific Coast permanently and, as a 
manufacturers’ representative, placed 
telephone and electrical equipment in 
service for the Stromberg-Carlson Tel- 
ephone Mfg. Co., the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, the Sierra Electric Co. 
and the North Electric Mfg. Co. 
throughout that section of the country, 
making innumerable friends in the elec- 
trical fraternity from San Diego, Calif., 
to Bellingham, Wash. During the past 
four years he and his wife resided 
in Seattle. 

Surviving him, in addition to Mrs. 
Corwin, are his sister, Mrs. Edna Pow- 
ellson of Los Angeles, Calif., and a 
brother, Elmer Read Corwin, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

. ¥ 
Submarine Insulation That 


Is Also Heat-Resistant 

A submarine insulation suitable for 
high temperature service has recently 
been developed and made available to 
the telephone field by the Simplex Wire 
& Cable Co. of Cambridge, Mass. It is 
called Simplex-Anhydrex AA-LL and 
is claimed to have a longer physical life 
than any submarine rubber insulation 
heretofore available. 

To its 60 per cent, deproteinized rub- 
ber insulation known as Anhydrex AA, 
the Simplex company has added the 
properties of modern, long-life or su- 
peraging insulations. The result is said 
to be a combination into one, for the 
first time, of an oil base, 60 per cent 
rubber insulation of low water absorp- 
tion, high electrical qualities, long life 
and heat resistance. 

As described in a data sheet, which 
may be obtained upon application to 
the Simplex company, Simplex-Anhy- 
drex-AA-LL is a heat-resistant insula- 
tion suitable for submarine service and 
it is a submarine insulation suitable for 
high temperature service. Neither 
combination, it is stated, has been avail- 
able before in one rubber insulation. 

This new insulation is the result of 
research work carried on in the Sim- 
plex laboratories over a period of four 
years. It is said to be unique among 
60 per cent rubber insulations in its 
ability to resist oxidation. It has been 
found that it will not lose more than 
25 per cent of its original tensile 
strength after 504 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 158 degrees Fahrenheit in an 
oxygen bomb at a pressure of 300 lbs. 

Additional information regarding 
Simplex-Anhydrex AA-LL is presented 
in data sheet 112 recently issued by 
the Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
> 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Ny ahictlelel-lac Meal bicia-hitelals 


> 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
1031 West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 


needed. 
Sent on Trial 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 


© which will be pleasing 











